Turning  the  sod  for  Trinity  College’s  new  lecture  theatre  April  13  is  Dr.  Hortense  Wasteneys, 
chairman  of  Convocation,  wielding  the  college’s  ceremonial  silver  spade,  first  used  in  1851 


Reinstated  TYP  may  not  get  funds 

if  government  accepts  OCUA  proposal,  President  tells  council 
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Grade  13  has  its  place 

“Ontario’s  Grade  13  has  its  merits  — 
especially  for  engineering  students,” 
claims  Ben  Etkin,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  & Engineering. 

Dean  Etkin  bases  his  opinion  on  a 
recently  completed  faculty  study 
that  compared  first  year  university 
marks  with  the  Grade  1 3 marks  of  more 
than  2,000  engineering  students  over  a 
12-year  period. 

The  results  demonstrated  that  today’s 
Grade  13  marks  are  a better  indicator 
of  student  performance  in  engineering 
than  were  marks  obtained  under  the 
provincial  departmental  examination 
system  a decade  ago. 

Etkin  says  a major  reason  for  this 
improvement  is  that  modem  day  Grade 
13  places  a greater  emphasis  on  initiative 
and  independent  thinking  and  relies  less 
on  learning  by  rote. 

Baltic  scholars  to  meet  here 

The  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Baltic  Studies  will  hold  its  sixth 
biennial  meeting  in  University  College 
May  11-14. 

At  this  conference  over  120  papers 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
will  be  presented,  and  two  special  sessions 
— Jews  in  the  Baltic  and  problems  of 
linguistic  and  cultural  retention  in 
Canada  — will  be  featured. 

Concurrent  with  the  conference  will 
be  an  exhibition  of  works  by  Baltic 
artists  in  Canada.  Entitled  “Baltic 
Roots’,  the  exhibition  opens  May  10 
and  continues  to  June  4 in  the 
art  gallery  at  Hart  House. 

Tuzo  Wilson  awarded  gold  medal 

J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  professor  emeritus  and 
director  of  the  Ontario  Science  Centre, 
has  won  the  1978  Vetlesen  prize,  the  top 
award  in  earth  sciences,  from  Columbia 
University.  Prof.  Wilson  will  receive  the 
Vetlesen  gold  medal  and  a handsome 
cheque.  In  a statement  released  by  the 
Vetlesen  jury,  he  was  described  as  a 
“frequent  ‘dissident’  with  innovative 
models  quite  distinct  from  established 
views”. 

Geology  to  receive  equipment 

We  leam  from  the  geology  Newsletter 
that:  “Again  this  year  the  department 
will  receive,  from  a large  American 
instrument  manufacturer,  in  excess  of 
$50,000  worth  of  state-of-the-art  instru- 
mentation (atomic  absorption, 
chromatographic  and  incidentals).  This 
equipment,  arriving  between  now  and 
October  1,  is  to  be  supervised  by  Dr. 
(J.C.)  Van  Loon  but  may  be  used  by 
department  members.” 
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The  future  of  the  Transitional  Year 
Program  (TYP)  for  disadvantaged 
students  is  once  again  in  doubt. 

The  Ontario  Council  for  University 
Affairs  (OCUA)  has  recommended  to  the 
government  that  it  not  fund  students  in 
preliminary  year  programs,  on  the 
grounds  that  such  funding  should  be 
provided  through  the  secondary  school 
system,  and  that  “the  responsibility 
to  assist  disadvantaged  students  in  over- 
coming hurdles  that  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  further  education...  can  best  be 
discharged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
boards  of  education,”  President  John 


he  infirmary  is  a very  valuable 
JL  service  that  we  would  all  regret 
losing... but  it  may  well  come  to  that,” 
Lois  Reimer,  co-ordinator  of  campus 
services,  informed  the  Internal  Affairs 
Committee  on  April  18  prior  to 
discussion  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  closing  the  facility. 

A working  group  has  proposed  that  the 
infirmary  be  shut  down  at  the  end  of  the 
next  academic  session  in  order  that  the 
University  Health  Service  can  achieve 
no-net -cost  budgets  in  the  next  few  years 
without  regular  increases  in  the  student 


Evans  informed  the  Governing  Council 
at  its  regular  meeting  on  April  20. 

The  TYP  has  had  a troubled  history 
and  was  reinstated  this  year,  after  a 
12-month  hiatus,  on  the  advice  of  a task 
force  chaired  by  Father  John  Kelly, 
president  of  St.  Michael’s  College. 

“OCUA  suggests  a gradual  phasing-in 
of  this  denial  of  funding,”  the  President 
explained.  “However,  since  the  re- 
commendation, if  accepted,  would  make 
new  TYP  students  ineligible  for  OSAP 
support,  the  impact  might  well  be  so 
devastating  as  to  spell  the  immediate 
demise  of  the  program.” 


fee.  Vice-President  — Internal  Affairs 
Frank  Iacobucci  has  supported  the 
recommendation,  though  “with  great 
reluctance”. 

The  discussion  was  based  on  a report 
“on  alternative  procedures  that  might  be 
required  if  the  infirmary  is  closed”, 
prepared  by  Reimer,  which  gives  the 
“role  and  functions”  of  the  infirmary 
as:  providing  readily  accessible  bed 
care  to  approximately  185  students  a 
year;  housing  an  evening  and  weekend 
emergency  telephone;  and  providing  a 
facility  for  the  writing  of  examinations 


Another  OCUA  recommendation  that 
concerns  the  University  administration 
“to  a great  degree”  would  require  that, 
starting  in  1979-80,  new  graduate 
programs  already  be  under  way,  with 
staffing  arranged  and  students  registered, 
before  being  approved  for  funding,  Dr. 
Evans  said. 

As  one  example,  U of  T’s  diploma 
program  in  speech  pathology,  once  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  province,  is 
being  changed  to  a master’s  program,  yet 
OCUA  is  treating  it  as  if  it  were  new  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  the  recommendation. 

Continued  on  Page  6 


by  handicapped  or  ill  students. 

“I  believe  that  to  look  for  a cheaper 
alternative  on  campus  to  the  kind  of 
patient-care  the  infirmary  now  provides 
would  be  unwise,  impractical,  and 
irresponsible”,  the  report  states. 

After  noting  the  central  location  of 
the  St.  George  campus  and  its  proximity 
to  several  downtown  hospitals,  the 
report  concludes:  “So  long  as  hospital 
accommodation  is  available,  we  see  no 
strong  reason  why  students  should  not 
use  it  on  the  same  basis  as  the  general 
public  does.  Continued  on  Page  2 


What  are  we  going  to  do  without  it? 

The  infirmary  will  be  hard  to  replace,  Internal  Affairs  members  say 


PhD  Orals 


What  are  we  going  to  do  without  it? 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  Ph.D  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  April  27 

Sergey  Luryi,  Department  of  Physics, 
“Lattice  Dynamics  and  Orientation- 
Dependent  Interactions  in  Solid 
Hydrogen.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

J.  Van  Kranendonk.  Room  307, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  April  28 

John  M.  Dawson,  Department  of 
History,  “An  Institutional  and  Socio- 
logical Study  of  the  French  Intendants, 
1652-1715.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J. 
Dent.  Room  201,  65  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Seiichi  Tanaka,  Department  of  Physics, 
“Strong  Interaction  of  Hadrons.” 

Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  R.K.  Logan. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  May  1 

Basem  L.  Ra’ad,  Department  of  English. 
“Melville’s  Landscape  in  Clarel.  ” 

Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.F.  Lynen. 
Room  201,  65  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Javier  Cuenca,  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  “The  Trade  and  Commercial 
Policy  of  Spain,  1765-1826.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  A.M.  Watson. 

Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Judith  Ann  Teichman,  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  “Industrial  Trade 
Associations  in  Argentine  Politics:  The 
Metallurgical  and  Textile  Trade  Associa- 
tions, 1940-1965.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  J.  Nun.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Chandra  Krishna  Seshadri,  Department 
of  Educational  Theory,  “Second- 
Language  Planning  For  a Multilingual 
Country:  English  Language  Instruction 
in  India.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  P' 
Allen.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  2 

Michael  Signer,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  “Andrew  of  St.  Victor’s 
Expositio  in  Ezechielem:  A Critical 
Edition.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  L. 
Boyle.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  3 
Pearl  Karal,  Department  of  Educational 
Theory,  “The  Relationships  Between 
Attitude  Toward  Autonomy  and  Social 
Justice.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

C.M.  Christensen.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  4 

Andrew  N.  Ash,  Department  of  Forestry, 
“The  Effect  of  Urea  Fertilizer  on  the 
Habitat,  Population  Dynamics,  and 
Local  Distribution  of  Blue  Grouse.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.F.  Bendell. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

(. Please  note  change,  oral  originally 
scheduled  for  April  27,  listed  Bulletin  of 
April  17.) 


The  health  service  will  have  to  review 
its  modus  operandi,  and  it  might 
consider  following  the  example  of 
community  clinics  “and  have  a 
‘community-based’  nurse  practitioner 
whose  responsibilities  would  include 
visits  both  on-  and  off-campus”,  the 
report  suggests. 

“I  wouldn’t  like  to  close  the  infirmary 
unless  we  have  a half-decent  kind  of 
replacement,”  commented  committee 
member  Rose  Wolfe,  who  lamented  the 
lack  of  detailed  information  in  the 
report. 

Making  special  arrangements  with 
hospitals  for  the  admission  of  U of  T 
students  is  impossible,  Wolfe  said. 

“I  am  concerned  about  the  student 
who  is  living  alone  in  a room  and  who, 
though  sick  with  the  flu,  isn’t  considered 
ill  enough  to  be  admitted  to  hospital.” 

The  problem  with  hiring  a nurse  practi- 
tioner, health  service  director  Dr.  G.E. 
Wodehouse  noted,  is  the  cost.  To  provide 
adequate  service  would  require  three 
nurses,  to  the  tune  of  $50,000  a year. 

“It  may  well  be  that  until  the 
infirmary  is  closed  we  won’t  learn  what 


The  Principal  of  Erindale  College  has 
appointed  a search  committee  to  re- 
commend a successor  to  Professor 
D.P.  Morton,  Associate  Dean  (Human- 
ities and  Part-Time  Studies)  at  Erindale 
College  beginning  July  1, 1979,  or  earlier 
at  a mutually  convenient  time. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  is: 
Principal  Paul  Fox,  chairman,  and 
Professors  T.H.  Adamowski  (English), 
J.R.  Percy  (Astronomy),  Guido  Pugliese 
(Italian),  J.T.  Stevenson  (Philosophy), 


the  best  alternative  procedures  are,” 
Reimer  said. 

The  discussion  will  resume  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  May  16. 

In  other  business,  Internal  Affairs 
examined  a report  on  non-academic 
incidental  fees  that  revealed  that  the 
smallest  per  capita  fee  for  compulsory 
membership  in  a student  organization 
is  the  $2  paid  by  the  members  of 
the  Woods  worth  College  Students’ 
Association  and  that  the  greatest  is  the 
$32  contributed  by  members  of  the 
Architecture  Students’  Society. 

The  committee  approved  a schedule  of 
residence  rates  for  1978-79  that  would 
result  in  an  average  increase  of 
approximately  8.5  percent.  Residents  of 
Devonshire  House  currently  paying  $910 
would  pay  $990  for  accommodation  next 
year. 

The  schedule  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  Business  Affairs  Committee  before 
it  is  put  into  effect. 


D.A.  Trott  (French),  K.L.  Levy  (chair- 
man, Department  of  Hispanic  Studies), 
Ronald  Wardaugh  (chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Linguistics),  and  C.S.  Churcher 
(associate  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science). 

Nominations  may  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  or  any  committee  member 
before  May  10. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should  read 
the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
personnel  office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of 
the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred  Wewers, 
978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell,  978-7308. 

Clerk  Typist  II  ($7,430  — 8,740  — 10,050) 

Graduate  Studies  (2),  Medical  Genetics  (2),  Internal  Audit  (5),  Chemical  Engineering  (5) 

Clerk  Typist  III  ($8,180  — 9,620  — 1 1,070) 

Student  Awards  (4),  Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (4) 

Secretary  I ($8,180  — 9,620  — 1 1,070) 

Dean’s  Office,  Arts  & Science  (1),  Nursing,  P/T,  (4),  Anatomy  (2) 

Secretary  II  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Philosophy  (1),  Simcoe  Hall  (5) 

Secretary  III  ($9,900  — 1 1,650  — 13,400) 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  (2) 


Associate  dean  sought  at  Erindale 


Wednesday,  May  10 
Reginald  John  Berry,  Department  of 
English,  “Chaucer  Transformed  1700- 
1721.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  P. 
Briickmann.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Monday,  May  15 
Stephen  Hannaford,  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama,  “The  Significant  Object 
in  Western  Comedy.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  A.M.  Leggatt.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  May  26 

George  Parakulam,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “Physical  Density,  Perceived 
Crowding  and  Fertility.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.  Osborn.  Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Laboratory  Technician  I ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 
Anatomy  (4),  Pathology  (4) 

Electron  Microscopist  ($9,900  — 1 1,650  — 13,400) 
Anatomy  (2) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($1 1,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 
Pathology  (4),  Botany  (1),  Medicine  (4) 

Programmer  II  ($12,860  — 15,130  — 17,400) 

Business  Information  Systems  (5) 

Programmer  III  ($15,820  — 18,620  — 21,410) 

Physical  Plant  (3) 

Programmer  IV  ($19,490  — 22,930  — 26,370) 

Student  Record  Services  (1) 

Semi-Senior  Auditor  ($14,280  — 16,800  — 19,320) 
Internal  Audit  (5) 


Three  senior 
appointments 


Professor  Gustav  Ciamaga  has  been 
named  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 
for  a six  year  term  beginning  July  1 . 

Prof.  Ciamaga  has  been  acting  dean  of 
the  faculty  for  the  past  year. 

A theorist  and  composer,  Prof.  Ciamaga 
received  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  Brandeis  University. 

He  joined  the  Faculty  of  Music  as 
assistant  professor  in  1963  and  became 
director  of  the  Electronic  Music  Studio 
in  1965.  In  1968  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Theory  and  Composition 
Department,  a position  he  held  until 
his  appointment  as  acting  dean. 


Professor  Ezra  Schabas  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  His  appointment  will  be 
effective  July  1 for  a seven  year  term. 

Prof.  Schabas  was  bom  in  New  York 
and  studied  at  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  and  Columbia  University,  the 
Conservatoire  de  Nancy  and  the 
Fontainebleau  School,  France,  and  at  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music. 

A clarinetist  and  conductor,  Schabas 
joined  the  Conservatory  staff  in  1952, 
and  the  Faculty  of  Music  in  1968.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  faculty’s 
Performance  Department  since  1968. 


Professor  V.J.  Nordin,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  & Landscape 
Architecture,  has  been  re-appointed  for 
a second  five  year  term  beginning  Julyl. 

Prof.  Nordin  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

At  the  present  time  his  professional 
activities  include  working  with  the 
Canadian  International  Development 
Agency’s  forestry  education  projects  in 
Brazil  and  Pern. 
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To  certify  or  not  to  certify? 

That  was  the  question  uppermost  in  all  minds 
at  the  staff  association  candidates’  meeting 


After  13  attempts  to  find  a job 

students  are  bound  to  be  successful, 
says  Janny  Vincent  at  U of  T’s  career  centre 


by  Norma  Vale  Christie 

Certification  under  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  was  the  subject  of  heated  debate  at 
the  April  20  meeting  of  candidates  con- 
testing seats  on  the  University  of  Toronto 
Staff  Association  executive. 

Accusations  by  a self-declared  “reform 
group”  that  the  association  does  not 
serve  the  needs  of  the  support  staff 
adequately  and  that  it  was  the  puppet  of 
the  administration  during  recent  salary 
negotiations  set  the  tone  of  the  meeting. 

Arguing  for  eventual  certification  of 
the  staff  association  were  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  “reform  group”  — Michael 
Jackel,  University  Bookroom,  Catherine 
Waite,  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography;  and  David  Askew,  Career 
Counselling  & Placement  Centre. 

Contending  that  certification  is  pre- 
mature at  this  time  because  of  UTS  A’s 
small  membership  and  because  most 
support  staff  oppose  it  were  Richard 
Brott,  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Arts  & Science;  UTSA  treasurer  Rianna 
Wallace,  Biomedical  Instrumentation 
Development  Unit;  and  Annette  Sunter, 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

“UTSA  is  a puppet  set  up  by  the 
administration,  catered  to  when  the 
administration  decides  we  need 
feedback,”  declared  Waite,  candidate  for 
second  vice-president.  “We  believe  that 
in  a situation  of  cut-backs,  the  unor- 
ganized sector  of  the  University  will  be 
the  hardest  hit.” 

The  reform  group  is  not  out  to  destroy 
UTSA,  said  Waite,  but  to  work  within 
the  system  to  make  it  a strong, 
independent  bargaining  unit. 

“In  the  bargaining  process  as  it 
happens  today,  one  side  has  all  the 
power,”  added  Jackel,  who  is  running 
against  Brott  for  first  vice-president. 
Jackel  said  certification  wouldn’t  solve 
all  support  staff  problems,  but  it  would 
be  a start. 

“I  was  a member  of  the  salary  and 
benefits  negotiating  team  this  year, 
and  if  anyone  was  pulling  my  strings,  I 
certainly  don’t  know  who  it  was,” 
countered  Brott. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  UTSA  would 
have  to  work  to  increase  its  membership 
Brott  said.  He  added  that  the  question 
of  certification  is  unrealistic  at  this  time. 
“Rather,  UTSA  should  concern  itself 
with  issues  such  as  safety,  grant- 
supported  staff,  housing  loans  for  some 
and  a dental  plan  for  others.” 

Because  support  staff  who  are  laid  off 
“aren’t  given  a break  when  applying  for 


other  openings”,  David  Askew,  who  is 
running  for  treasurer,  said  he  would  like 
a mechanism  set  up  to  monitor  job 
opportunities.  “Then  we  could  see 
whether  internal  applicants  are  really 
hired  over  external  applicants. 

“Departments  might  act  differently  if 
they  knew  someone  was  checking  up  on 
them.” 

A strong  and  interested  membership 
rather  than  “unionization”  was  the 
platform  of  current  treasurer  Wallace. 

In  agreement  with  her  was  Sunter,  who 
is  running  for  second  vice-president. 

“There  is  co-operative  and  helpful 
two-way  communication  between  the 
administration  and  UTSA,”  said  Sunter. 
“The  administration  wants  to  listen  to 
our  views.”  She  argued  that  because  the 
composition  of  the  support  staff  is  so 
varied  throughout  the  University, 
certification  would  divide  these  groups 
into  smaller  bargaining  units,  and 
managerial  staff  would  be  excluded. 

That  certification  would  be  divisive  is 
“a  myth”,  said  Jackel,  explaining  that 
only  those  who  have  direct  responsibility 
for  hiring  and  firing  would  be  excluded. 

The  six  candidates  are  contesting  three 
executive  offices  in  the  April  26  election. 
The  offices  of  president  and  secretary, 
held  respectively  by  Charlotte  Turnbull 
and  Mavis  Davison,  will  not  be  contested. 

Proxies  for  off-campus  staff  were  to 
have  been  provided  but  Turnbull 
announced  at  the  meeting  that  since 
proxies  are  not  allowed  under  the  UTSA 
constitution,  the  voting  period  will  be 
extended  instead.  Voting  will  take  place 
from  5 to  6. 15  p.m.  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  auditorium. 


Museology  program 

The  report  of  the  review  committee  that 
recently  evaluated  the  master  of 
museology  program  was  approved  with- 
out amendment  by  the  Council  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Feb.  21. 
This  program  will  now  be  administered 
through  the  Institute  for  the  History 
& Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 
as  recommended  in  the  report.  A 
working  supervisory  committee  is  being 
appointed  and  will  proceed  to  establish 
the  recommended  two  year  program 
during  the  coming  year  for  implemen- 
tation in  the  1979-80  session. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained 
from  J.  Mulveney,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  63  St.  George  St. 


Students  display  inventions 


A wheelchair  that  climbs  stairs,  a low- 
powered  car  for  crippled  children,  and 
a self-steering  device  for  sailboats  were 
among  engineering  design  projects  on 
view  at  the  former  College  Street  library 
April  12. 

Open  to  the  public,  the  exhibition 
included  more  than  50  projects  designed 
by  first,  second,  and  fourth  year 
engineering  students  as  part  of  their 
curriculum  requirements.  The  projects 
had  never  before  been  displayed  collec- 
tively, or  to  the  public. 

Other  innovative  projects  included  a 
pedal-driven,  ski-equipped  snow 
machine  designed  to  allow  athletes  to 
continue  heavy  outdoor  exercise  during 
winter,  and  a plastic  swimming  pool 
cover,  intended  to  be  pulled  over  the 
pool  at  night  to  prevent  heat  loss. 

‘ ‘The  idea  behind  the  exhibition  was  to 
allow  engineering  students  to  observe 
each  other’s  completed  work  — to  see 
the  triumphs  and  mistakes  of  fellow 
students,”  said  Professor  W.D.  Baines, 
co-ordinator  of  the  display. 


Rob  Anderson  and  Ron  Patrick  with  their 
cart  for  children  with  cerebral  palsy 
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Perseverance,  not  luck,  is  the  key  to 
finding  a job,  says  Janny  Vincent,  new 
marketing  co-ordinator  at  the  Career 
Counselling  and  Placement  Centre. 

“You  have  to  look  at  getting  a job 
as  a job  in  itself,  and  spend  the  hours 
from  nine  to  five  doing  it,”  she  says. 

As  proof  she  cites  a placement  centre 
survey  conducted  last  summer  that  found 
that  students  who  made  more  than  13 
attempts  to  find  employment  eventually 
did  so. 

Vincent  believes  that  although  the 
employment  situation  is  “pretty  tight”, 
jobs  are  available.  As  marketing  co- 
ordinator it  is  her  job  to  develop  new 
ways  of  matching  employers  with 
students,  and  alumni  with  new  graduates 
seeking  employment. 

For  Vincent  herself,  job  hunting 
wasn’t  “a  major  problem”.  On  graduat- 
ing from  University  College  in  1976, 
she  asked  everyone  she  knew  if  they 
were  aware  of  any  job  openings.  When 
one  of  her  professors  told  her  about  a 
position  available  in  the  Department  of 
Private  Funding,  she  called  the  director, 
applied,  and  got  the  job.  For  the  next  18 
months  she  worked  as  a researcher  and 
organizer  for  the  Update  campaign. 

At  the  placement  centre,  the  23-year- 
old  Vincent  is  still  campaigning,  only  this 
time  for  jobs,  not  money.  She  is  develop- 
ing marketing  approaches  to  make  the 
general  public  and  corporations  aware  of 
the  centre  and  its  services. 

Central  to  this  campaign  is  an  approach 
she  calls  “employer  outreach”,  whereby 
she  visits  corporations  that  may  not  have 
immediate  openings. 

“So  far  I’ve  had  a pretty  good  response 
from  everyone  I’ve  met,”  she  says. 


Vincent  is  “getting  (her)  feet  wet”  by 
concentrating  first  on  engineering  firms, 
and  is  trying  to  educate  herself  about 
each  so  she  can  give  the  executives  she 
meets  “as  much  of  a show  as  they  give 
me  . 

Another  program  she  is  involved  in  is 
helping  new  graduates  identify  their  job 
skills.  She  conducted  a seminar  at  the 
Faculty  of  Education  in  February  to  offer 
future  graduates  new  ideas  on  how  to 
use  their  education  in  areas  besides 
teaching  school. 

“Many  major  corporations  are  coming 
up  with  internal  education  systems  for 
their  employees.  As  teaching  grads  are 
skilled  in  presenting  facts  and  in- 
volving people  in  discussions,  they  would 
be  ideal  for  programs  of  this  type,” 
Vincent  says. 

Next  fall,  she  is  hoping  to  runafive-to- 
seven  week  series  of  lunch  hour  seminars, 
for  both  staff  and  students,  on  how  to 
plan  careers,  indentify  job  skills,  and  find 
jobs. 

To  help  the  centre  formulate  new 
programs  and  services,  Vincent  will  be 
involved  next  month  in  conducting  a 
survey  of  all  1977  U of  T graduates, 
to  determine  if  they  have  jobs,  and , 
if  they  do,  how  they  obtained  them.  From 
the  responses,  it  is  hoped  trends  in  hiring 
can  be  identified. 

Another  part  of  Vincent’s  “marketing 
package”  is  approaching  alumni  to  make 
them  aware  of  the  placement  centre’s 
services.  This  plan  has  a two-fold 
purpose  — to  encourage  alumni  to  take 
advantage  of  the  centre’s  job  registry 
of  employment  opportunities,  and  to 
persuade  those  in  senior  positions  to  hire 
new  graduates. 


‘Presidents’  Committee’ 

will  recognize  leadership  in  private  support 


A Presidents’  Committee  is  soon  to  be 
inaugurated  “to  honour  all  Presidents  of 
the  University  and  to  recognize 
leadership  in  private  support”,  the 
Department  of  Private  Funding  has 
announced. 

Benefactors  of  the  University  who 
have  given  1 1,000  or  more  will  be  made 
members  of  the  Presidents’  Committee. 
Donors  of  $500  and  up  to  $1,000  will  be 
called  associate  members. 

On  June  9,  a formal  dinner  will  be 
held  in  Hart  House  to  which  only  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  be 


invited.  Presidents  John  Evans  and 
Claude  Bissell,  and  President-designate 
James  Ham  will  be  the  honoured  guests. 

A reception  for  the  associate  members 
will  be  held  at  Massey  College  on  June  7. 

The  Presidents’  Committee  is  a natural 
outgrowth  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Thousand,  the  Department  of  Private 
Funding  notes.  The  Committee  of  One 
Thousand  was  formed  12  years  ago  and 
was  the  first  gift  club  established  by 
the  University  to  recognize  outstanding 
financial  support  from  private  donors. 
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Lightning’s  crooked  path 

and  thunder’s  rumbling  pique  curiosity 
of  aerospace  studies  researchers 
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‘If  you  can’t  win,  don’t  play’ 

is  an  unhealthy  attitude,  says  psychologist 


How  healthy  is  an  elitist  sports  culture 
that  encourages  only  its  top  athletes 
to  participate  in  competitive  sports? 

Not  very,  contends  psychology  professor 
John  Furedy. 

Since  most  of  us  are  not  Bobby 
Hulls  or  Nancy  Greenes,  the  North 
American  attitude  that  you  can’t  play  if 
you  can’t  win  excludes  the  majority 
of  Canadians  from  participating 
competitively  in  sports.  For  the 
individual  with  ordinary  athletic 
ability  who  can’t  take  part  in  serious 
competition,  there  is  no  real  incentive 
to  keep  fit,  says  Furedy. 

The  solution  lies  not  in  pouring  money 
into  government  fitness  programs  like 
Participaction,  he  says,  but  in  adopting 
a system  similar  to  the  British  and 
Australian  model  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  is  given  to  everybody. 

Born  in  Hungary  and  educated  in 
Australia,  Furedy  says  he  is  an  example 
of  how  that  system  works. 

“At  the  University  of  Sydney,  I played 
on  the  12th  ranking  tennis  team.  The 
number  one  team  was  just  short  of 
Davis  Cup  standards,  while  those  on 
the  16th  and  bottom  team  could  hardly 
get  the  ball  over  the  net. 

“If  I had  been  at  U of  T,  with  its 
one  or  two  teams,  I could  never  have 
thought  of  playing  tennis  competitively.” 


In  a healthy  culture,  says  Furedy,  less 
skillful  competition  should  be  as  serious 
as  top  quality  competition. 

“If,  in  every  sport,  people  can 
compete  against  others  of  similar 
abilities,  the  results  are  a more  motivated 
population  and  a higher  level  of  fitness.” 

Just  compare  Australia’s  Olympic 
record  with  Canada’s,  says  Furedy. 

“Australia  has  half  the  population  and 
yet  its  Olympic  performance  over  the  last 
20  or  30  years  has  been  much  better  than 
Canada’s.” 

Another  implication  of  encouraging 
competitive  sports  at  all  levels  of  ability 
is  that  people  learn  how  to  lose,  as  well 
as  to  win,  says  Furedy. 

“In  Australia,  the  loser  is  called  a 
runner-up  and  there  is  honour  in  this 
position.  In  North  America,  a loser 
tends  to  drop  out  of  the  activity. 

“Also,  the  concept  of  a continuous 
loser  becomes  less  probable  when  you 
extend  the  activities  a person  can  compete 
in.” 

In  Australia  a person’s  athletic  life 
is  longer  than  in  this  country,  says 
Furedy. 

“In  an  elitist  sports  culture,  once 
you  pass  a certain  age  (usually  fairly 
young),  you  retire.  With  graded  teams, 
you  don’t  have  to  retire  until  you 
drop  dead.” 


Rubberized  roads? 

That’s  what  these  engineers  are  working  on 


An  explanation  for  the  prolonged 
rumbling  of  thunder  has  been  postulated 
by  Professor  H.S.  Ribner  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies. 

“Our  hypothesis  is  that  every  point 
of  a zigzagging  lightning  stroke  emits  an 
individual  sound  pressure  wave  that 
evolves  into  a sonic  boom.  Each  boom  is 
created  at  the  same  time  and  moves  at 
the  same  speed.  However,  because  each 
originates  at  a different  distance  from 
the  observer,  they  are  not  all  heard  at 
the  same  time.” 

The  experimentation  procedure  used 
by  Ribner  and  his  colleagues  begins 
with  a “model”  lightning  stroke, 
represented  by  2,000  straight-line 
segments.  This  model  is  “translated” 
into  a linear  series  of  dots  on  a graph. 
The  position  of  each  dot  is  designated 
by  two  numbers,  signifying  its  relation- 
ship to  the  graph’s  vertical  and  horizontal 
axes. 

The  digitized  “picture”  is  fed  into  a 
computer  that  has  been  programmed  to 
regard  a lightning  stroke  as  a line- 
distribution  of  point  explosions.  Next, 
the  computer  output  is  converted  into 
electricd  pulses  that  vary  with  time 
as  sound  pressure  varies  with  time.  The 
signal  is  then  fed  into  an  amplifier  and 
loudspeaker  system  to  produce  a 
sequence  of  overlapping  sonic  booms. 

Scientists  have  set  up  the  mathematical 
equations  involved  in  the  production  of 
thunder,  says  Ribner,  but  the  solutions 
to  those  equations  can  only  be  worked 
out  rigorously  if  the  lightning  stroke 
model  is  perfectly  straight. 

Making  believe  a lightning  stroke  is 
a perfectly  straight  vertical  line  is  a 
technique  researchers  have  used  to 
simplify  the  thunder-generation  process 
and  solve  the  equations  but,  says  Ribner, 
the  resultant  sound  would  be  a single 
loud  crack.  To  produce  the  authentic 
sound  of  thunder,  he  and  his  colleagues 
incorporated  the  crookedness  or 
“tortuosity”  of  lightning  into  their 
experimentation. 

“Before  our  work,  there  was  no 
explanation  for  the  rumbling  and  rolling 


that  can  last  as  long  as  a minute. 

“Our  hypothesis  might  not  be  strictly 
true.  It  would  be  tremendously  difficult 
to  work  out  the  equations  so  we’ve  had 
to  approximate  what  happens  and  hope 
that  it’s  valid. 

“Through  some  simplification  was 
necessary,  we’ve  tried  to  retain  the 
essential  processes.  I think  the  fact  that 
the  output  of  our  computer  sounds  very 
much  like  real  thunder  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  our  model  is  correct  in 
the  important  features.” 

Ribner  says  photographs  of  lightning 
are  misleading  because  the  surrounding 
glow  makes  the  stroke  look  thicker  than 
a barrel  when  it’s  probably  no  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  moderately  high 
frequencies  heard  in  thunder  indicate 
that  lightning  is  also  much  more  crooked 
than  it  appears  in  pictures.  Nevertheless, 
when  a photograph  of  lightning  and  a 
recording  of  the  resultant  thunder  are 
examined,  scientists  can  trace  the 
connection  between  certain  features  of 
the  lightning  stroke  and  certain 
characteristics  of  the  sound  it  produced. 

Ribner’s  central  interest  is  jet  noise, 
and  his  research  in  that  area  brought 
him  an  aeroacoustics  award  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  in  1976.  His  interests  also 
include  sonic  boom  and,  more  recently, 
the  acoustics  of  thunder. 

“I  guess  this  research  could  be  called 
curiosity-oriented,”  he  says.  “I  can’t 
think  of  any  practical  applications  at 
present.  It’s  been  a challenge,  though, 
and  a lot  of  fun  trying  to  verify  that  our 
computer  model  essentially  mimics  the 
process  by  which  lightning  gives  rise  to 
thunder. 

“Some  day  it  might  be  valuable  to 
physicists  trying  to  establish  physical 
theories  about  the  crooked  path  of 
lightning.  There  are  still  a lot  of  gaps 
in  their  understanding  of  the  process.” 


Roads  will  have  to  be  resurfaced  less 
often  and  will  be  more  resistant  to 
cracking  and  rutting  as  the  result  of 
a new  concrete  compound  developed  by 
Professors  Michael  Piggott  and 
Raymond  Woodhams  of  the  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering. 

The  two  engineers,  along  with  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Department  of 
Roads  and  Traffic,  have  been  experi- 
menting with  rubberized  asphaltic  con- 
crete — ordinary  asphaltic  concrete 
plus  ground-up  rubber  from  old  tires  — 
to  test  the  compound’s  advantages  over 
regular  asphaltic  concrete. 

A well-built  road  should  last  for 
at  least  25  years  before  it  needs 
resurfacing,  says  Prof.  Piggott,  but  with 
aging  and  cold  winter  temperatures,  all 
concrete  roads  eventually  become  brittle 
and  crack. 

Road-laying  experiments  using  the 
rubberized  mix  began  two  years  ago  on 
Kennedy  Road  between  Finch  and 
Steeles  Avenues;  on  University  Avenue, 
between  Dundas  and  College  Streets;  and 
on  Repac  Road,  near  Sheppard  Avenue 
and  Momingside  Drive.  The  latter  road 
was  watched  with  particular  interest,  since 
it  leads  into  an  asphalt  company  and  is 
travelled  by  heavy  trucks  carrying  stone 
and  sand. 

Results  of  these  resurfacing  experi- 


ments have  shown  that  rubberized 
asphaltic  concrete  improves  the 
toughness  of  the  roads,  makes  it  less 
likely  to  crack,  especially  in  the  winter, 
and  prevents  it  from  rutting  easily. 

Another  advantage,  says  Piggott,  is 
that  less  asphaltic  concrete  is  needed 
to  resurface  a road  when  ground  rubber 
is  added  to  the  mix.  “Since  natural 
asphalt  is  a resource  we’re  going  to  run 
out  of  one  of  these  days,  that’s  a real 
saving,”  he  says. 

Because  of  the  new  mix  improves 
road  toughness,  less  resurfacing  will  have 
to  be  done,  which  means  fewer  traffic 
disruptions  for  motorists. 

And,  since  old  tires  present  a disposal 
problem,  using  them  to  make  asphaltic 
concrete  is  an  ideal  way  of  re-cycling 
them.  Piggott  currently  gets  his  ground 
rubber  from  the  Goodyear  plant  in 
Bowmanville. 

In  another  test,  rubber  waste  from 
Polysar  Inc.  is  being  added  along  with  the 
ground  rubber  to  see  if  a combination 
of  the  two  types  of  rubber  will  achieve 
an  even  “bigger”  effect,  says  Piggott. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rubberized 
asphaltic  concrete  will  be  ready  for 
general  use  shortly,  once  the  exact 
specifications  of  the  compound  are 
formulated. 


Willing  collaborators  in  murder? 

Historian  Michael  Maims  examines 
Vichy  France’s  persecution  of  its  Jews 


A book  being  researched  by  history 
professor  Michael  Marrus  could  be  a 
source  of  new  insight  into  the  persecution 
of  Jews  by  the  Vichy  government  of 
France. 

In  1940,  there  were  350,000  Jews  in 
France.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  close 
to  80,000  had  been  deported,  and  of 
those  77,000  were  murdered. 

Marrus’  book  will  try  to  assess  the 
character  of  that  persecution.  To  what 
extent  did  Vichy  officials  co-operate  with 
the  Nazis?  Did  the  persecution  spring 
from  German  pressure  alone,  or  did 
anti-Semitic  Vichy  policy  have  in- 
digenous French  roots?  How  much  did 
Vichy  officials  really  know  about  the 
“final  solution”? 

Marrus  believes  the  discriminatory 
decrees  legislated  against  Jews  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  German  occupation 
of  France  were  eagerly  initiated  by  Vichy 
policy  makers. 

“French  nationalism  had  always 
considered  Jews  a group  of  outsiders. 
These  laws  and  statutes  didn’t  implicate 
the  government  in  murder  because  they 
were  believed  to  be  more  or  less  genteel 
discrimination.” 

However,  in  1942,  when  the  Germans 
began  a more  obvious  show  of  activism 
to  implement  the  “final  solution”,  exem- 
plified by  the  roundup  of  Jews  in  Paris, 
Marrus  says  some  Vichy  officials  began 
to  regret  their  past  collaboration. 

“Public  opinion  was  now  alerted 


regarding  the  extent  of  murderous 
German  intentions.  Vichy  officials  in- 
creasingly became  the  unwilling  objects 
of  German  pressure,  but  by  that  time  a 
pattern  had  been  set.” 

France  shows  a “tremendous”  his- 
torical interest  in  this  collaboration 
Marrus  says  — an  interest  most  recently 
expressed  in  the  form  of  films  and  novels 
— but  he  adds  there  has  not  yet  been 
“a  scholarly  study”  on  the  subject. 

“It  is  difficult  for  the  generation  that 
lived  through  that  time  to  treat  the  subject 
with  objectivity.  It  was  a national  trauma, 
a wrenching  experience  for  the  French 
people  as  a whole,  and  there  hasn’t  yet 
been  a full  coming  to  terms  with  it.” 

Marrus  has  been  awarded  a Canada 
Council  Killam  Senior  Research  Fellow- 
ship and  will  spend  his  leave  of  absence 
next  year  in  Oxford  to  complete  the  book. 
Vichy  et  lesjfuifs  1940-1944,  to  be 
written  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
Robert  Paxton,  Columbia  University, 
will  be  published  in  France  by  Calmann- 
Levy. 

In  the  past,  the  question  of  French 
complicity  has  been  given  either  “a 
black  or  a white  treatment”  says  Marrus. 
“The  French  have  been  lumped  together 
in  one  pot.  In  our  book,  we’re  trying 
to  make  distinctions.  Some  government 
officials  were  eager  and  proud  to  co- 
operate with  the  Germans,  and  there  were 
some  who  dragged  their  feet  from  the 
beginning.” 


Archive  of  antique  French  graphics 

will  be  a boon  for  social  historians 


In  Toronto,  English  gets  its  doos 


The  English  language  as  spoken  in 
Toronto  is  becoming  more  streamlined, 
says  J.K.  Chambers,  associate  professor 
of  linguistics. 

The  change  relates  to  “raising”,  a term 
referring  to  the  position  in  the  oral 
cavity  from  which  a vowel  is  articulated. 

“Raised  vowels  are  being  levelled, 
primarily  by  people  in  their  teens  and 
twenties,”  says  Prof.  Chambers.  “While 
people  in  their  thirties  and  older 
tend  to  have  two  distinct  vowel  sounds 
in  the  words  ‘house’  and  ‘houses’, 
younger  people  have  only  one.” 

Chambers  first  noticed  the  phenome- 
non about  seven  years  ago  but  has  only 
recently  become  convinced  that  it  is 
widespread.  His  students  have  been 
systematically  taping  speech  samples 
since  1975  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  social  origins  of  the  change.  Their 


research  to  date  indicates  that  the  practice 
of  levelling  raised  vowels  is  more 
prevalent  among  males  than  females. 

“Language  evolves  on  a sub-conscious 
level,”  says  Chambers.  “In  fact, 
conscious  attempts  to  control  something 
like  vowel  sounds  almost  invariably  die 
out.  For  example,  there  was  a time  when 
members  of  the  middle  class  would  have 
been  appalled  at  the  mere  suggestion  of 
pronouncing  ‘tune’  as  ‘toon’,  ‘due’  as 
‘doo’,  or  ‘student’  as  ‘stoodent’.  Now  only 
a handful  of  old-school  die-hards  worry 
about  that  sort  of  thing.” 

Chambers  plans  to  start  writing  a book 
within  the  next  year  on  social  stratifi- 
cation of  the  English  language  in 
Toronto.  He  is  currently  collaborating 
on  a textbook  on  dialects  for  publication 
by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 


A beggar  for  punishment? 


Professor  Jean  Smith*  who  last  year 
headed  the  faculty  association  team 
that  negotiated  a Memorandum  of 
Agreement  with  the  University  adminis- 
tration, and  who  has  served  as  president 
of  the  association  during  the  current 
academic  year,  has  been  acclaimed 
president  for  another  12  month  period. 

Smith,  who  gives  “loyalty  to  my 
colleagues”  as  his  reason  for  remaining 
in  the  post,  had  previously  planned 
to  take  research  leave  in  1978-79. 


Other  members  of  the  faculty  associa- 
tion executive  for  the  coming  year  are: 
Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  University 
College  (vice-president);  Professor 
Harvey  Dyck,  Department  of  History 
(secretary);  Carole  Weiss,  Robarts  Library 
(treasurer);  and  Professors  K.C.  Smith, 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering; 
Peter  Fitting,  St.  Michael’s  College; 
Chaviva  Hosek,  Victoria  College;  and 
Cecil  Yip,  Banting  & Best  Department 
of  Medical  Research. 


Emmanuel  College  graduation 


At  the  annual  Convocation  of  Victoria 
University  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
May  4 diplomas  and  degrees  will  be 
conferred  on  students  graduating  from 
Emmanuel  College. 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degrees 
will  be  conferred  upon  the  Reverend 
Lois  M.  Wilson,  associate  minister  of 
First  United  Church,  Hamilton,  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches,  and  upon  the  Reverend 
Howard  M.  Pentland,  deputy  secretary 


of  the  General  Council  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  The  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Letters  will  be 
conferred  upon  Dr.  George  H.  Burgess 
of  the  M.  J.  Boylen  Hospital,  Baie  Verte, 
Newfoundland,  a former  medical 
missionary  in  Angola.  Dr.  Burgess  will 
address  the  Convocation. 

The  Convocation  will  take  place  in 
Convocation  Hall  at  8 p.m.  The  public  is 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Professor  William  McAllister-Johnson, 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  has  received 
a Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  1978-79 
to  create  a “critical  repertory  of  graphics 
at  the  French  Salon,  1673  to  1824”. 

During  his  sabbatical  year  in  Paris  v 
he  will  assemble  some  2,500  to  3,000 
identifiable  works  of  the  period  in  the 
form  of  a photographic  archive,  with 
contemporary  critiques  and  archival 
documents. 

Although  these  graphics  are  among  the 
12  million  images  in  the  Paris  Print 
Cabinet  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris  — the  oldest  and  richest  collection 
in  Europe  — they  have  never  been 
assembled  in  a repertory  of  the  kind 
Prof.  Johnson  will  be  researching. 

The  salon  was  a biennial  function  of  the 
Academie  Roy  ale  de  Peinture  et  de 
Sculpture,  an  institution  that  determined 
artistic  standards  of  taste,  subject  and 
technique  for  all  Europe.  Many  of  the 
graphics  once  exhibited  at  the  salon, 
“dropped  out  of  sight”,  says  Prof. 
Johnson,  and  have  since  found  their  way 
into  the  cabinet. 

To  begin  his  task,  he  will  study 
published  exhibition  catalogues  of  the 
period  to  identify  the  artists  and  their 
engravings  and  etchings.  This  research 
will  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
basic  information  on  most  artists  wasn’t 
documented  during  the  period  under 
study. 


Le  Petit  Physicien  byJ.G.  Willie  1761 


Once  Johnson  has  identified  the  artists, 
finding  their  works  in  the  print  cabinet 
is  further  complicated  since  the  images 
in  the  cabinet  are  organized  not  by 
name  of  artist,  but  by  such  titles  as 
“costume”,  “portrait”,  and 
“topography”. 

To  match  up  artist  and  work,  Johnson 
will  be  depending  purely  on  written 
descriptions  from  documents  of  the 
period.  Once  the  works  have  been 
identified,  he  will  have  them  photo- 
graphed. 

“Beyond  aesthetic  and  technical  study, 
reconstitution  of  the  academy’s 
exhibition  activity  affords  a rich  and 
virtually  unknown  material  for  social 
historians.  Curiously  enough,  some 
85  to  90  percent  of  this  work  has  never 
been  photographed  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  where  it  was  originally  placed 
on  deposit  or  otherwise  acquired,”  he 
says. 

This  photographic  repertory  will 
complement  Prof.  Johnson’s  already 
completed  project,  French  Lithography: 
The  Restoration  Salons  1817  to  1824, 
compiled  using  the  same  technique,  and 
is  a further  step  towards  accomplish- 
ment of  his  goal:  publication  of  a series 
of  reference  books  on  the  works  of  the 
salon. 


35th  ANNIVERSARY 
WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 

Community  Rally:  Sunday,  April  30,  1978,  1:45  p.m. 
Nathan  Phillips  Square 

Rabbi  Dr.  W.  Gunther  Plaut,  President,  Canadian  Jewish  Congress 
Dr.  Franklin  H.  Littell,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cantor  Joseph  Cooper,  Beth  Tzedec  Synagogue 

Rabbi  Dr.  David  Monson,  President,  Zionist  Organization  of  Canada 

Colour  Party:  General  Wingate  Branch,  Royal  Canadian  Legion 

& 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  Canada 

Hon.  David  Crombie,  Mayor,  City  of  Toronto;  Hon.  Larry  Grossman,  M.P.P., 
Province  of  Ontario;  Hon.  John  Roberts,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada; 
Rev.  Canon  A.R.  Cuyler,  Anglican  Dioscese  of  Toronto;  Monsignor  Pearse 
Lacey,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral;  Rev.  Donald  G.  Ray,  The  United 
Church  of  Canada;  Simcha  Jacobovici,  Network  Student  Organization. 

Holocaust  Remembrance  Committee  — Toronto  Jewish  Congress 

* In  event  of  rain  assemble  at  Sheraton  Centre  Grand  Ballroom  West 
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Building’s  future  still  in  doubt 

Vice-President  — Business  Affairs  writes 
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The  handsome  Lillian  Massey  Building 
of  Grecian  design,  standing  on  the 
south-east  comer  of  Queen’s  Park  and 
Bloor  Street,  is  the  home  of  the 
Faculty  of  Food  Sciences.  The  last  full 
year  of  the  food  sciences  program 
ends  this  June.  What  will  happen  to 
the  Lillian  Massey  Building?  That  is  a 
question  that  has  aroused  interest  in 
many  minds  in  recent  months.  The 
answer  is  not  a simple  one. 

The  Lillian  Massey  Building  is  subject 
to  a deed  of  gift  under  which  the 
University  of  Toronto  received  the 
magnanimous  gift  of  a building  to  be 
used  for  instruction  in  “Household 
Science”.  The  donor,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Massey  Treble,  provided  the  funds  for 
the  building,  which  was  erected  in  1912 
on  land  owned  by  the  University.  The 
building  has  considerable  architectural 
merit  both  in  the  exterior  design  and  in 
some  aspects  of  interior  treatment. 
Needless  to  say,  it  has  been  designated 
as  an  historical  site  in  the  hope  of 
preserving  its  classic  beauty. 

While  several  major  proposals  have 
been  put  forward  for  the  future  use  of 
the  building,  nothing  can  be  planned 
with  any  certainty  until  the  legal  steps 
explicit  in  the  deed  of  gift  have  been 
fulfilled.  When  the  decision  is  made  and 
confirmed  by  resolution  of  the  Governing 
Council  that  the  building  is  no  longer 


required  for  the  program  for  which  it 
was  designed,  then  the  University  must 
elect  to  pay  Victoria  College  the  current 
value  of  the  building  or  alternatively 
offer  to  sell  to  Victoria  College  the  land 
at  today’s  market  value.  Thus,  the 
future  use  of  the  building  must  await 
the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  gift. 

At  that  time,  ownership  will  be  clearly 
established  and  only  then  can  definitive 
plans  be  made. 

Currently  under  active  study  are 
proposals  for  the  effective  use  of  faculty 
furnishings  and  equipment  and  donated 
furnishings,  which  include  many 
valuable  objects  of  art,  china,  and  silver. 
In  addition  there  are  furnishings  of 
antique  and  historical  value.  The  library 
in  the  Lillian  Massey  Building  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  Science  & 
Medicine  Library  on  the  main  campus. 

President  Evans  has  noted  that  a prime 
consideration  at  this  time  is  the 
satisfactory  relocation  of  the  staff  who 
work  in  the  building.  He  expects  this 
process  and  the  decision  on  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  building  to  be  completed  by 
the  fall. 

Alex  Rankin 

Vice-President  — Business  Affairs 


An  invitation  to  the  University  Community 
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Ford  & Rockefeller  Foundations 
program  on  population 
and  development  policy 

The  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  have  jointly  announced  the 
continuance  of  a worldwide  program  of 
awards  in  support  of  research  relevant 
to  the  formation,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  population  policy  as  it 
relates  to  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Of  particular  interest  to  this 
year’s  program  are  proposals  that  may 


help  in  closing  the  gap  between  research 
and  policy  planning.  Deadline  for 
submission  of  proposals  to  the  agency 
is  July  1.  For  further  information, 
call  978-2163. 

Connaught  Fund 
New  Staff  Competition 
New  staff  applicants  are  reminded  that 
the  deadline  for  submission  of  appli- 
cations is  May  1.  Forms  are  available 
from  ORA.  For  further  information, 
call  978-6475. 


Research  grants  for  students 


The  Centre  for  International  Studies  has 
limited  funds  to  assist  students  to  meet 
research  costs  incurred  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  doctoral  dissertations. 
Awards  are  made  for  projects  falling 
within  the  centre’s  terms  of  reference 
in  both  the  international  relations  and 
area  studies  aspects  of  the  program. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  projects 
dealing  with  international  relations  and  to 
those  relating  to  Canada’s  external 
policies. 

As  an  interdisciplinary  body,  the  centre 
is  especially  interested  in  projects  which 
have  an  interdisciplinary  component. 
Awards  are  intended  to  facilitate  research 
in  the  modem  period,  generally  inter- 


preted to  mean  the  twentieth  century; 
historical  topics  in  international  relations 
falling  outside  this  period  will,  however, 
be  eligible  for  consideration. 

These  awards  are  grants  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  additional  costs  involved 
in  research  away  from  Toronto.  They 
are  not  intended  as  substitutes  for 
fellowship  assistance.  Students  re- 
gistered at  OISE,  which  has  its  own 
research  and  fellowship  funds,  are 
ineligible  to  apply. 

For  further  information  and  applica- 
tion forms,  contact  the  CIS, 
room  208,  Trinity  College,  telephone 
978-3350.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
May  31. 


Reinstated  TYP  will  not  be  funded 

Continued  from  Page  1 


The  universities  have  been  invited  to 
respond  to  the  proposal  at  a meeting  later 
this  month,  the  President  said. 

Should  election  be  called . . . 

In  other  business,  Professor  Michael 
Bliss  wondered,  with  a grin,  “if  members 
of  the  Rosedale  Liberal  Association  have 
to  declare  a conflict  of  interest  on  this 
matter”,  before  the  council  approved  a 
motion  that  President  Evans  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  “if  the  election  writ  is 
served  before  completion  of  his  term  on 
June  30,  1978”.  In  Dr.  Evans’  absence, 
Vice-President  & Provost  Donald  Chant 
would  assume  the  duties  of  Acting 
President  up  to  June  30  — “the  precise 
dates  of  the  period  of  service  to  be 
determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Council”. 

Layoffs  for  fiscal  reasons 

In  response  to  a request  last  month  that 
the  council  be  kept  informed  of  any 
layoffs  of  University  support  staff  for 
fiscal  reasons,  Dr.  Evans  said  that,  to 
date,  2 1 positions  from  the  general  budget 
area  have  been  discontinued.  So  far,  jobs 
have  been  found  for  10  of  the  employees 
involved. 

Of  the  26  building  patrol  watchmen 
who  were  laid  off  on  March  17,  21  were 
relocated,  though  two  other  employees 
had  to  be  “bumped”  as  a result, 
leaving  seven  people  still  without  jobs, 
the  President  said.  New  positions  have 


been  found  for  three  of  the  10  grant- 
supported  staff  members  whose  jobs  have 
been  discontinued. 

New  New  Program  approved 

The  council  approved  the  institution  at 
Erindale  College  of  what  is  popularly 
termed  the  New  New  Program,  which 
requires  students  proceeding  to  a 
bachelor’s  degree  “during  and  after  the 
1980  admissions  cycle”: 

— “to  complete  at  least  one  course 
from  each  of  the  humanities,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  social  sciences”; 

— “if  completing  the  degree  with 
15  credits,  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  a minor  concentration  in  a discipline 
or  an  approved  area  of  study”; 

— “if  completing  the  degree  with  20 
credits,to  complete  the  requirements 
for  specialization  in  a discipline  or  an 
approved  area  of  study  or  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  two  minor  con- 
centrations”. 

As  well,  the  program  requires  Erindale 
students  to  pass  a basic  test  in  English 
composition  — a requirement  that  will 
be  extended  to  all  students  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  at  the 
St.  George  campus  as  of  the  1980 
admissions  cycle. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  council  will  be 
May  18. 


Governing  Council  — April  20 
( including  action  taken  at  committee  level ) 

• approved  recommendations  of  Special  Presidential  Committee  on  Promotions 
Policy  and  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Contractually-limited  Term 
Appointments 

• approved  proceeding  to  a contract  with  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology 

• approved  University-wide  criteria  and  guidelines  of  academic  priorities 
and  resource  allocation  (section  3 — Interim  Report  of  the  Planning  and 
Priorities  Subcommittee ) 

• approved  regulations  for  students  enrolled  in  arts  and  science  at  Erindale 
College 

• approved  appointment  of  Professor  Ezra  Schabas  as  principal  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto 

• approved  1978-79  budgets  for  Department  of  Athletics  & Recreation,  Hart 
House,  and  parking 


Forum 


Varsity  supported  democracy  A radical  proposal 


A response  to  David  Jones’  letter 
“Press  freedom  wasn’t  the  issue”  in  the 
April  17  Bulletin,  is  in  order. 

Certainly  freedom  of  the  press  wasn’t 
the  only  issue  in  the  Graduate  Students’ 
Union  election;  but  it  was  of  under- 
standable concern  to  The  Varsity  and  to 
the  Canadian  University  Press  (CUP). 
We  maintain  that  Maria  Horvath  was 
not  incompetent  and  that  she  was  fired 
by  the  former  GSU  executive  because 
they  wished  to  exercise  greater  control 
of  the  newspaper  than  she  would  tolerate. 
We  supported  the  Coalition  for  a 
Democratic  GSU  in  part  because  they 
promised  to  reinstate  Horvath  and 
establish  a truly  independent  Grad  Post. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  coalition’s 
campaign  work  was  done  from  The 
Varsity  office.  At  the  same  time  we  took 
care,  as  always,  to  maintain  standards  of 
objective  reporting  in  our  news  stories 
regarding  the  Grad  Post  and  the  election. 
If  Jones  wishes  to  question  those 
standards  he  should  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  the  articles  themselves.  He  will  find, 
if  he  takes  the  time  to  read  them,  that 
they  are  fair  and  accurate.  If,  after 
examining  the  facts,  he  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  former  GSU 
executive  acted  in  an  arbitrary,  secretive 
manner  with  respect  to  the  Grad  Post  — 
well  and  good.  The  conclusion  is  quite 
correct. 

The  day  before  the  election  we  printed 
an  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
coalition.  We  would  not  have  had  to  doso 
had  not  Leo  Casey  and  the  former 
executive  closed  down  the  Grad  Post.  We 
offered,  of  course,  to  talk  to  the  Casey 
slate;  we  were  refused  an  interview. 

We  also  printed  an  interview  with 
Maria  Horvath.  We  would  certainly  have 
done  this  earlier  had  not  the  outgoing 
executive,  and  Horvath’s  union,  main- 
tained, falsely,  that  her  case  was  confi- 
dential, thus  forcing  her  to  maintain 
silence  on  the  subject. 

On  our  letters  page  we  ran  two  lists 
of  names  — those  who  supported  the 
coalition  and  those  who  supported  Casey. 
We  also  printed  letters  supporting  the 
coalition.  No  letters  supporting  Casey 
were  received  for  that  issue  of  the 
paper.  Those  we  had  received  had  already 


been  printed.  The  letters  supporting 
the  coalition  were  given  preferred  treat- 
ment, an  editorial  decision  well  within 
the  bounds  of  “professional”  journalistic 
standards. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  we  decided 
to  give  our  support  to  the  coalition  in  our 
final  editorial.  Our  reasons  are  outlined 
therein.  They  are  self-explanatory. 

I find  Jones’  attitude  to  CUP  quite 
curious.  On  the  one  hand  he  cites  the 
CUP  commission  report  in  an  attempt 
to  substantiate  the  charges  of  incom- 
petence made  against  Horvath  and  two 
paragraphs  later  he  refers  to  CUP  as 
an  irrelevant  organization.  If  it  is 
irrelevant,  why  take  its  conclusions 
into  account? 

Perhaps  he  would  argue  that  the  three 
people  who  made  up  the  commission 
did,  in  fact,  do  a good  job,  despite 
their  membership  in  an  irrelevant 
organization.  If  so,  Jones  should  note 
that  the  commission  stated  that  the 
financial  problems  suffered  by  the  Grad 
Post  were  not  wholly  attributable  to  the 
editor,  and  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  her  dismissal.  He  should  also  remem- 
ber that  when  the  Grad  Post  affair  was 
finally  discussed  by  the  GSU  council 
(one  day  after  Horvath  had  been  fired  by 
the  executive)  the  entire  national 
executive  of  CUP  came  to  Toronto  from 
Ottawa  to  ask  that  the  editor  be 
reinstated  and  that  the  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  be 
instituted. 

Jones  charges  that  the  Varsity,  too, 
is  irrelevant.  He  would  do  well  to  note 
that  the  Coalition  for  a Democratic  GSU 
won  the  election,  that  Casey’s  slate  lost 
and  that  the  Varsity  played  an  important 
role  in  informing  graduate  students  about 
the  election  and  the  Grad  Post  affair. 

We  consider  the  coalition’s  victory  ample 
evidence  of  our  relevance  and  are  quite 
proud  to  have  supported  those  who 
stood  for  an  open,  democratic  executive 
in  opposition  to  those  who  had  clearly 
demonstrated  their  lack  of  respect  for 
general  council  in  their  handling  of  the 
Grad  Post  affair. 

George  Cook 
Varsity  edit  or- elect 


The  Varsity  was  being  courteous 


In  his  letter  entitled  “Press  freedom 
wasn’t  the  issue”,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  17  Bulletin,  David  Jones  criticizes 
not  only  The  Varsity  and  Canadian 
University  Press,  but  also  Maria  Horvath 
(ex -editor  of  the  Grad  Post)  and  the 
Coalition  for  a Democratic  GSU,  which 
recently  won  the  GSU  elections.  As  the 
vice-presidential  candidate  of  the 
CDGSU,  I feel  it  is  necessary  to  answer 
some  of  the  criticisms  made  of  our  slate. 

The  CDGSU  campaign  was  not  “run 
out  of  The  Varsity  offices”  as  Jones 
charges.  No  staff  members  of  The  Varsity 
participated  in  planning,  organizing, 
or  campaigning  for  our  slate.  Our 
campaign  was  financed  and  run  by 
GSU  members.  The  campaign  was 
organized  through  meetings  held  in  Hart 
House,  the  Faculty  of  Library  Science, 
and  the  Robarts  lobby.  We  waited  for 
the  results  of  the  election  in  the  “Varg” 
office  on  Friday  evening  after  the  election 
was  over  because  it  was  a location  on 
campus  where  we  could  be  readily 
telephoned  when  the  results  were 
tabulated.  This  was  a courtesy  extended 
to  us  by  The  Varsity  and  was  necessary 
because  all  other  offices  on  the  campus 
are  closed  on  Friday  nights. 


The  slate  was  not  involved  in  any 
editorial  decisions  of  The  Varsity  We 
were  interviewed  by  The  Varsity  staff 
member  at  the  paper’s  request.  The  same 
request  was  made  of  the  other  slate  but 
unfortunately  for  graduate  students 
(who  had  a right  to  hear  the  views  of 
both),  the  Casey  slate  refused  to  be 
interviewed.  It  was  this,  and  not  the 
lack  of  objectivity  of  The  Varsity  staff, 
which  resulted  in  the  absence  of  their 
point  of  view. 

The  Varsity ’s  editorial  was  an 
unsolicited  statement  of  support  for  our 
slate.  It  was  unsigned,  signifying 
agreement  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  staff  that  the  paper  should  take 
this  position. 

Barbara  Stewart 
Master  of  Library  Science  I 


Although  grants  and  fellowships  may  be 
available  to  provide  temporary  employ- 
ment to  young  academic  staff,  it  appears 
that  most  opportunities  for  permanent 
positions  will  be  lost  in  the  scramble 
to  get  enough  money  to  maintain 
essential  programs  and  salary  levels. 

However,  in  order  to  ensure  a healthy 
recruitment  and  retention  of  junior 
faculty  members,  there  may  be  some 
members  of  the  University  willing,  on 
a voluntary  and  individual  basis,  to  use 
a portion  of  their  salary  as  a lever  to 
extract  funds  from  outside  sources  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  available. 

Certain  safeguards  would  be 
necessary: 

— any  salary  given  over  would  not  be 
subtracted  from  the  nominal  salary  level 
used  as  a basis  for  computing  annual 
increments  (if  any)  and  pensions; 

— no  salary  would  be  foregone  without 


at  least  a matching  grant  from  public  or 
private  sources; 

— the  implementation  of  the  pre- 
ceding point  would  not  lead  to  a reduced 
commitment  by  the  province  in  its 
regular  funding  of  the  University; 

— the  allocation  of  the  money  would 
be  carefully  monitored  by  a committee 
representative  of  and  responsible  to 
the  donors. 

Please  get  in  touch  with  me  if  you 
might  be  willing  to  set  up  some 
mechanism  to  achieve  the  above  scheme. 
It  would  allow  groups  of  us  to  band 
together  to  resist  loss  of  promising  young 
faculty  or  capable  support  staff. 

Ed  Barbeau 

Room  B 201,  University  College 
978-8601 


President’s  letter  ‘disturbing’ 


President  John  Evans’  letter  to  division 
heads  regarding  “Jobs  for  the  Jobless” 
is  disturbing  on  two  counts.  In  the  first 
place  the  administration  has  known  for 
months  that  the  shortfall  in  funding 
would  likely  result  in  people  being  laid 
off  and  one  might  have  reasonably 
expected  that  some  advance  planning 
would  have  been  done  to  minimize  the 
number  affected.  Furthermore,  some 
affected  persons  were  given  notice  that 
they  were  being  axed  up  to  two  months 
ago.  It’s  surprising  that  the  President 
is  just  finding  out  about  it.  Secondly, 
now  that  he  does  know  about  it,  sending 
a letter  reiterating  a policy  that  division 
heads  are  already  familiar  with  is  a bit 
weak.  Surely  employees  with  10,  15,  or 


20  years  experience,  and  these  seem  to 
be  the  people  affected,  deserve  more 
than  this. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  University 
is  in  a difficult  period.  The  policy 
and  intent  of  the  University  with  respect 
to  lay-offs,  as  expressed  in  President 
Evans’  letter,  seem  fair  and  equitable.  It 
is  the  commitment  to  and  the 
implementation  of  these  policies  that 
is  weak  and  ineffective.  The  President’s 
letter  only  reinforces  my  belief  that  in 
order  to  get  fair  treatment  the  non- 
unionized  support  staff  need  a strong 
association  to  protect  their  interests. 

David  Askew 
Career  Counselling 


Press  freedom  was  the  issue 


Although  I hesitate  to  prolong  the  debate 
over  the  Grad  Post  affair,  I am 
obliged  to  respond  to  David  Jones’s 
irresponsible  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts  in  his  recent  letter  (“Press 
freedom  wasn’t  the  issue”,  Bulletin, 
April  17). 

Given  his  previous  relationship  with 
the  Graduate  Students’  Union  (GSU) 
executive,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
understand  why  Jones  can’t  recognize  a 
flagrant  attack  on  freedom  of  the  press. 
During  his  tenure  as  editor  of  the  Grad 
Post,  Jones  shared  the  same  small  office 
as  the  GSU  executive  — the  student 
government  officials  whose  activities 
his  job  required  him  to  cover.  Such  a 
cosy  working  relationship  obviously 
discourages  editorial  independence  and 
would  never  be  tolerated  by  any 
journalist  committed  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

While  Jones  maintains  that  the  GSU 
executive  never  cared  what  he  printed 
in  the  Grad  Post,  the  minutes  of  the 
Nov.  3,  1976  executive  meeting  contra- 
dict this  contention.  At  that  meeting,  the 
executive  passed  a motion  instructing 
Jones  to  write  an  article  they  deemed 
important. 

There  is  no  record,  either  in 
subsequent  minutes  or  Grad  Post  issues, 
of  any  protest  by  Jones  to  this  inter- 
ference. One  cannot  defend  a principle 
one  has  never  grasped. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Canadian 
University  Press  (CUP)  commission  was 
correct:  the  Grad  Post  I inherited  from 
David  Jones  had  never  been  an 
independent  student  newspaper.  That 
was  the  main  problem  and  the  prime 
source  of  later  difficulties.  Although  the 
executive  had  been  accustomed  to  a house 


organ,  I was  told  at  my  hiring  that  my 
job  was  to  edit  an  independent  newspaper. 

I also  inherited  other  problems.  For 
example,  the  financial  books  of  the 
Grad  Post  had  not  been  closed  for  the 
years  1974-75  and  1975-76,  and  $923.96 
worth  of  debts  were  left  over  from 
1976-77.  Jones  neglected  to  inform  me 
of  these  facts. 

Jones’s  charges  about  my  financial 
mismanagement  simply  cannot  sustain 
scrutiny.  My  financial  management  was 
not  only  responsible  but  conservative. 

I was  able  to  pay  the  outstanding  debts 
with  money  from  this  year’s  budget  and, 
had  the  Grad  Post  published  its  full 
schedule,  the  paper  would  have  realized 
a surplus  of  at  least  $1,000. 

Unfortunately,  the  GSU  executive’s 
irresponsible  two  month  delay  in  paying 
the  Grad  Post  its  second  grant  instalment 
of  $8,800  caused  problems  — problems 
for  which  the  GSU  executive  then 
blamed  me! 

Jones’s  letter  includes  the  red  herring 
about  my  salary  (“far  more  than  any 
other  student  newspaper  editor  in 
Canada”).  I was  paid  exactly  the  same 
union  rate  as  the  GSUexecutive  assistant 
and  the  fieldworker. 

Of  course,  Jones  also  failed  to  mention 
an  important  fact.  In  its  unanimous 
decision,  the  CUP  commission  (a  panel 
of  my  peers)  found  no  grounds  for  my 
dismissal.  It  reached  this  conclusion 
after  hearing  all  sides  in  the  dispute. 

The  editor  and  reporters  of  The  Varsity 
deserve  only  praise  for  their  coverage 
of  this  affair.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  them, 
graduate  students  would  never  have 
known  what  was  going  on  at  the  GSU 
building. 

Maria  Horvath 
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Events 


Monday,  April  24 

A frican  Independent  Churches  in  Soweto, 
lecture  with  film. 

Prof.  Martin  West,  visiting,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  Media  room, 

179  University  College.  2. 15  p.m. 
(Religious  Studies,  Anthropology  and 
UC) 

Hollar ’s  England,  exhibition. 

Selection  of  etchings  of  17th  century 
England  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar  from 
extensive  collection  donated  by  Sidney 
T.  Fisher.  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library  to  end  May. 


Tuesday,  April  25 

The  Individual  Investor  Study,  lecture. 
Prof.  Wilbur  Lewellen,  Purdue 
University.  7th  floor  conference  room. 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies, 

246  Bloor  St.  W.  3 p.m.  (Management 
Studies  and  SGS) 

Japanese  Intellectuals  and  Democracy, 

lecture. 

Yoshihiko  Seki,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Tokyo  Metropolitan  University;  editor, 
Japan  Echo.  Lecture  theatre,  room 
205,  Faculty  of  Library  Science, 

140  St.  George  St.  8 p.m.  (East  Asian 
Studies  and  Consulate  General  of  Japan) 

Energy  Consumption  and  Travel  Time  of 
Electric  Trains,  seminar. 

Prof.  R.G.  Fenton,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Coachhouse, 
150  St.  George  St.  2 to  4 p.m.  (Joint 
Program  in  Transportation) 

Executive  Committee,  Governing  Council, 
second  special  meeting  to  review  the 


Early  Canadian  Faces,  exhibition. 
Portraits  painted  in  Canada  from  1780s 
to  1870s;  techniques  from  small  cut-out 
paper  silhouettes  and  miniature 
watercolours  on  ivory  to  large  formal 
oil  paintings;  subjects  range  from  famous 
to  little-known  citizens  of  Atlantic 
provinces,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana  Galleries  to 
Sept.  10. 


report,  A Review  of  the  Unicameral 
Experiment. 

Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Society  and  Aging,  last  of  four 
James  Matson  Public  Forum  Series. 
Panelists:  Profs.  Dan  Blazer  and 
Vivian  Rakoff,  Department  of 
Psychiatry.  Moderator:  Earle  Birney. 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry,  Spadina  entrance.  8 p.m. 
Admission  free,  tickets  may  be  picked 
up  at  switchboard,  ground  floor  Spadina 
entrance,  one  week  in  advance. 

Luigi  Bellini,  exhibition. 

Features  Toronto  scences.  Hart  House 
Gallery  to  May  5. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday,  1 la.m.to9p.m.; 
Tuesday-Saturday,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m.  (HH  Art  Committee, 
Consul  General  of  Italy  and  Italian 
Cultural  Institute  Toronto) 


Wednesday,  April  26 

Myths  of  Canadian  Urbanization,  fourth 
of  five  lectures  in  Senior  Alumni  spring 
series,  Canadian  Perspectives. 

Prof.  L.S.  Bourne,  Centre  for  Urban 
& Community  Studies.  Lecture  will 
be  followed  by  discussion.  179  University 
College.  10  a.m.  Fee  for  series  $12  per 
person,  $20  per  couple.  Information 
978-8991. 


Euler  and  the  History  of  Quadratic 
Reciprocity,  special  lecture  series, 
History  of  Mathematics. 

Prof.  Harold  Edwards,  New  York 
University.  IHPST  Common  Room,  4th 
floor  Textbook  Store,  280  Huron  St. 

4 p.m. 

Magnetism  of  Deep  Sea  Basalts,  EPS 
brown  bag  seminar. 

Monika  Bailey,  graduate  student,  geo- 
physics. 1 157  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  12  noon. 

Genetics  of  speciation,  seminar. 

Prof.  L.D.  Gottlieb,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  California, 
Davis.  Room  7,  Botany  Building. 

4.10  p.m. 

University  of  Toronto  Staff  Association, 
annual  meeting. 

To  receive  reports  of  the  past  year  and  to 
elect  officers  for  the  coming  year. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

5 p.m. 

Please  note:  Proxies  will  NOT  be  mailed, 
contrary  to  the  announcement  in  April 
UTS  A Newsletter ; constitution  provides 
that  votes  may  be  cast  only  by  those 
attending  the  meeting. 


Thursday,  April  27 

Premedication:  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Pharmacology,  annual  (1978)  Dr.  Murray 
Mendelson  Lecture. 

Prof.  Howard  L.  Zauder,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  Syracuse.  Mainlecture 
theatre,  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

4 p.m.  (Anaesthesia) 

Immune  Mechanisms  of  Red  Cell 
Destruction,  lecture. 

Prof.  C.P.  Engelfriet,  Central  Laboratory 
of  the  Netherlands  Red  Cross  Blood 
Transfusion  Service,  Amsterdam.  Main 
lecture  theatre,  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  7 p.m. 


Structural  Studies  of  H-2  Antigens, 
seminar. 

Dr.  Stanley  G.  Nathenson,  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  417  Best 
Institute.  4 p.m.  (BBDMR) 


Friday,  April  28 

The  Precious  Metals  — Investment 
Aspects,  sixth  of  seven  lectures  in  Lunch 
& Learn  Club  Series  IV,  Investment 
Finance. 

William  Burt  of  Nesbit,  Thompson  & 
Bongard  Inc.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 
12. 15  p.m.  Registration  fee  $15  for  four 
series  of  lectures.  Information,  978-2400. 


Sunday,  April  30 

Star  Death  and  the  Birth  of  a 
Planetary  Nebula,  last  talk  in  series 
Frontiers  of  Space. 

Prof.  Chris  Purton,  York  University. 
Lecture  theatre  B,  Ontario  Science 
Centre.  3 p.m. 


Monday,  May  1 

Amorphous  Solid  Water,  first  of  three, 
A.R.  Gordon  Distinguished  Lecture  Series. 
Prof.  Stuart  A.  Rice,  University  of 
Chicago.  162  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 


Tuesday,  May  2 

An  Investigation  into  the  Day-to-Day 
Variability  of  Driver  Travel  Behaviour, 
seminar. 

Frank  Ahlin,  student,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering.  Coachhouse, 

150  St.  George  St.  2 to  4 p.m. 

(Joint  Program  in  Transportation) 

Executive  Committee,  Governing  Council, 
third  special  meeting  to  review  the  report, 
A Review  of  the  Unicameral  Experiment. 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 pm. 


Health  Research  & Development 
Committee,  meeting. 

All  health  science  investigators  invited 
to  attend  meeting  being  held  to  obtain 
reactions  to  the  report  Health  Research 
Priorities  for  Ontario,  1977.  3 153  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  7 p.m. 


Wednesday,  May  3 

Canadian-Chinese  Relations  and  China 
Today,  last  of  five  lectures  in  Senior 
Alumni  spring  series,  Canadian  Per- 
spectives. 

Prof.  W.G.  Saywell,  Innis  College. 
Lecture  will  be  followed  by  discussion. 
179  University  College.  10  a.m.  Fee  for 
series  $ 12  per  person,  $20  per  couple. 
Information,  978-8991. 

What  is  a Liquid  Surface  Like?,  second 
of  three,  A. R.  Gordon  Distinguished 
Lecture  Series. 

Prof.  Stuart  A.  Rice,  University  of 
Chicago.  162  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 


Thursday,  May  4 

TheHeart  and  Anaesthesia,  annual(1978) 
Dr.  Harry  Shields  Memorial  Lecture. 

Dr.  Cedric  Prys-Roberts,  University 
of  Bristol.  3153  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  (Anaesthesia) 

Intramolecular  Energy  Exchange,  last  of 
three,  A.R.  Gordon  Distinguished  Lecture 
Series. 

Prof.  Stuart  A.  Rice,  University  of 
Chicago.  162  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 


Transbilayer  Migration  of  Lipid 
Components  in  Bilayers  and  Biological 
Membranes,  seminar. 

Prof.  T.E.  Thompson,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville.  3163  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  (Biochemistry) 

Pierre  Gallant,  noon  hour  concert. 
Composer  will  play  a concert  of  his  works . 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  12.15  p.m. 


Victoria  University  Convocation  and 
Emmanuel  College  Graduation. 

Diplomas  and  degrees  will  be  conferred 
on  students  graduating  from  Emmanuel 
College,  honorary  degrees  will  be 
conferred.  Honorary  graduand  Dr. 
George  H.  Burgess,  M.J.  Boylen 
Hospital,  Baie  Verte,  Nfld.,  formerly 
medical  missionary  in  Angola,  will 
deliver  the  Convocation  address. 
Convocation  Hall.  8 p.m. 


Friday,  May  5 

Random  Walks  and  Stock  Market  Prices: 
The  efficient  market  hypothesis  revisited, 
last  of  seven  lectures  in  Lunch  & Learn 
Club  Series  IV,  Investment  Finance. 

Prof.  Larry  Gould,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity. Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

12. 15  p.m.  Registration  fee  $15  for  four 
series  of  lectures.  Information,  978-2400. 

Nice  Wanton,  anonymous  English  16th 
century  interlude. 

Produced  by  Poculi  Ludique  Societas. 
East  Hall,  University  College.  May  5 to  7 
at  8.30  p.m. 


Sunday,  May  7 

Man  in  Space,  talk  in  Sunday  afternoon 
series. 

Otto  Schmidt,  Ontario  Science  Centre. 
Lecture  theatre  B,  Ontario  Science 
Centre.  3 p.m. 


Events  to  be  listed  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  covering  the  period 
May  8 to  22,  are  due  at  the  Department 
of  Information  Services  by  mid-day 
Monday,  May  1. 


Wednesday,  May  10 

Spring  Tea  and  Fashion  Show. 

Annual  event  sponsored  by  Women’s 
Auxiliary  of  University  Settlement, 
donations  in  aid  of  summer  programs. 
Fashions  by  Patricia  White,  shoes  and 
bags  by  Gay  Paree,  show  times  1.30 
and  3 p.m.  President’s  house, 

93  Highland  Ave.  1.30  to  4.30  p.m. 


Thursday,  May  1 1 

Art  as  A pplied  to  Medicine  Open  House. 
Work  of  the  staff  and  students  of  the 
department.  3rd  floor  256  McCaul  St. 
12  noon  to  9 p.m. 


EAST-WEST 

TRAVELS 

Specializing  in  Europe, 

South  America  and  the  Orient 
Sun  & Ski  Destinations 
“We  can  manage  all  of  your 
travel  arrangements” 

82  BLOOR  ST.W. 
TEL.  961-8234 
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